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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Letters and Journals of Lord Byron: with Notices of his Life, by 
Thomas Moore. Two vols. 4to. Murray. 
LORD BYRON—MR MOORE—AND MR LEIGH HUNT, 
WITH ORIGINAL LETTERS, NOT IN MR MOORE’S WORK. 
WE do not pretend to give a notice of this book after the usual 
fashion. We shall comment on it, as it may happen; but our great 
object is to shew that the author is an insincere man of the world, 
and that neither he nor his hero have a right to scatter charges of vul- 
garity and unworthiness. Had Mr Moore’s second volume contained 
no more offence than the first, we should have passed it over, content 
to let him enjoy the airs he gives himself, and his harmless Irish 
metaphor of ‘“‘venom on a grave.” Nor do we now pay attention 
to the work, out of any regard for his opinion, as far as he is 
concerned ; but we have resolved, for certain weighty reasons, self- 
love apart, never to let another attack on us pass without notice. 
It is a plan we determined on pursuing, when we set up The Tatler, 
and we have already found the benefit of it. Our wish, as we said 
before, is to attack nobody in person, but to lead quiet tattling 
lives, if we are allowed to do so; but if not, we shall do our best, 
for far more sakes than our own, to make the blow recoil on the 
assailant. We have suffered enough upon all points; we have 
conceded enough in the case of Lord Byron. We shall concede 
no more. Our business will now be to give specimens of the blows 
we have withheld. As to Mr Moore’s opinion of us or our writings 
the reader will see why we have long ceased to care for it; and we 
will here briefly tell him the reason, before we give him the proofs. 
We shall not deny him justice; but justice will be amply sufficient 
for our purpose. 

Mr Moore is a songster and a man of wit. He is nothing more, 
nor ever will be, should he try for it till he burst. To be a man of 
wit, however, and a genuine one, as we allow him to be, is much; 
and to be a wit and a genuine songster too, has contented the ambi- 
tion of the French patriot, Beranger, who has got fame by it, and 
admiration, ard love But then Beranger has been prepared to 
suffer, and to go to prison; nay, he has been even content (when 
time was) to wear a poor coat (mention it not in the Squares!); 
and he has laughed at intimacies with the great, and shown that he 
laughed sincerely. In onc word, he has had faith in disinterested- 
ness, and practised it. Now Mr Moore has no faith except ina 
joke, and a lord, and a good dinner; and yet he must needs try to 
win a serious reputation, For this purpose he has written volumes 
of bad prose, full of insincerity, and poems which are “ three-piled 
hyperboles” of sugar-plums. He is one of those who must 

paint the lily 
And throw a perfume on the violet. 
He paints and plasters, because he has no faith in his materials, 
He cannot give us the soul of what he describes ; he despairs of 
being able to make us love it in its simplicity ; so he brings a heap 
of gaudy colours and gilding to stick upon it, that we may partake 
of the benefits of his obtuseness. Even in his songs, he can rarely 
get beyond a stanza with any real gravity. His table-songs are 
inimitable: his lampoons have been the just dread of dowagers and 
Whig-rats. But with the exception of a few lyrics upon recollections 
connected with Ireland, and probably with the best part of his 
childhood, which are affecting and beautiful, he cannot get a good 
serious, thought in the first verse of a song, but he must spoil 
it in the next with some conceit or pedantry. He set about 
spoiling his prose, in the same manner, with classical names lugged 
in to bear company with modern, like a schoolboy’s theme, with 
degrading prettinesses, and remote, half-witted metaphors ; such as 
when he talks of Burke “ perching himself on the remotest branch 
from popular contact ;” as if Burke, and the thick of politics, had 
anything to do with a linnet ina bush. The ridicule of the critics 
made him doubt this style; so in his new work he has done 
his best to alter it, though it was evidently a hard task ; and not 





knowing how to be in earnest, he has taken to as ludicrous a for- 
mality; talks of “ the poet Dryden” and “ the poet Ariosto,” as 
if there were Drydens and Ariostos who were potters ; and puts on 
so many strange, bridling, cosy, motherly, moral airs, ‘betwixt love 
for his naughty young master, and zeal for the chaplain, that we 
almost fancy him with a mob-cap on, and a cup of “ the creature”’ 
by his side. In short, Mr Moore is no real biographer, no prose- 
writer, no thinker; there is not one original reflection in al! his 
remarks, nor one that has not been made in a better manner before 
him by writers of his own time; and his poetry is just as good as 
wit and festivity can make it, and nothing else. His world is the little 
world of fashion; his notions of liberty those of a Whig-Aristocrat, 
without the excuse; and the whole secret of his deification of Lord 
Byron is, that their intercourse was one of flattery and convenience, 
and that in trumpeting his great craft down the stream, he hopes 
his “ little sail’’ 
Will join the triumph and partake the gale. 

He is mistaken. His huge book will go downto posterity like 
many others, for anybody to dig out of the book-shelves who 
chooses ; but it will assuredly be left there, with a great deal even 
of what Lord Byron has supplied, like the letters of Rochester 
and others, which nobody now cares about. Extracts will do very 
well for the collections of those days, but none of Mr Moore’; 
heavy common-places will accompany them ; nor will Lord Byron, 
though a far greater genius than he, be regarded with anything like 
his biographer’s wholesale astonishment. Does he think that the 
mighty mind of posterity will busy itself with his bustling details, 
unless it be as we do with Mr Pepys; or look upon a lord with 
his little eyes? Even now, Lord Byron is not regarded by thou- 
sands, in any point of view, as he supposes, or would have us think 
he supposes. The bad opinion of the Noble Lord that was 
entertained years ago by multitudes, even among the aristocracy, 
is changed—for the worse. The grounds of this deterioration 
remain undisproved. The very lapse of afew short months has 
made a difference as to the impression which Mr Moore might have 
expected from his book; and to us, the difference has been an 
enormous one. The second French Revolution has drawn its 
golden line between the past and the future. Humanity and its rights 
have emerged into the sunshine: we have beheld the marvellous 
spectacle (Mr Moore called the impulse that produced it an “ awful” 
one, and doubtless must have felt it so) of un-worldly power tak- 
ing its seat on the throne of worldly: and everything in future is 
not to be construed in favour of the great, and disfavour of those 
they differ with, upon the strength of the old slavish misbelief. 

Observe. Two years ago, if you had been a suffering Reformer, 
if you had persevered in one long work of endeavour for human 
good, or what you believed to be such, and in the belief that a 
time would come after you were dead and gone, when the dream 
should be realized,—if you had sacrificed “ health, fame, and for- 
tune” in the endeavour; if you had encountered every species of 
opposition and calumny: if your cheeks had sunk; if your heart 
had been torn to pieces for your children; and if with a weakened 
frame, and no resources but of your tired thoughts, not even with 
a sixpence in the world before you, you had been compelled to 
begin life again, at an age when others begin to look forward to 
some repose; and if during this time, you had been deceived by 
false patrons, and forsaken by false friends, and at the close of it 
had been worked up by a combination of circumstances and of 
pangs infinite, to utter a syllable of complaint which might have 
been less excusable in happier hours, and which you yourself 
should regret,—that one offence would be turned against you as if 
you had committed a thousand crimes ; all that you had ever said, 
done, or endured in behalf of generous sentiments would be 
forgotten ; and nobody be so loud in your condemnation, as the 
men whose desertion had helped to sting you into the impulse. 

Now mark on the other hand. If, instead of the enduring Reformer, 





thus beset with misfortunes, you had been a Lord,—rich, noted, and 
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spoiled,—with every humour upon earth to indulge, and with the 
power to indulge it ; if you had had no object in life, even when you 
seemed to have a better one, but to make a show and be talked of ; 
—and if this Lord, so spoiled and perverted, partly by the flatteries 
of the very men who forsake the unfortunate, had been thought to 
commit almost every crime under the sun; was known to have been 
ilty of a thousand painful ebullitions of will and selfishness ; to 
ave disgusted the class that would have been proud of him, and the 
reformers with whom he pretended to sympathize ; to have calum- 
niated his friends ; betrayed his guests to derision ; hastened the ruin 
of the fortunes he pretended to raise, by giving them up to their ene- 
mies; and spared neither age nor sex in his resentment ;—yet being 
a Lord, and having a table, and possessing other worldly advantages 
as well as genius enough to make his opinions and his favour of conse- 
quence ; what excuse should not be found for him? How would 
not the doctrines of charity, which the other man had preached till 
he was hoarse, be brought up, solely in his favour? How would 
not some of his offences be denied with indignation, others con- 
trasted with his good qualities, others secreted, others philosophized 
upon and excused, and all recommended to the consideration of our 
modesty, as the errors of a man of genius, without which, perhaps, 
he would not have been so great as he was? How many 
generous sentiments would not be expressed in pity to the 


was Editor of The Examiner, and wrote the dramatic criticisms in 
that paper. The signature of the first was cut out to give away. 


LETTER L.* 


On receiving a letter and some books. 
, _{isi1.} 
My Dear S1r,—I am just about to step into the mail for a 


week’s absence from town, and have only time to say that I have 
received your letter, which I have read with gratitude and admira- 
tion.— How you, who write so much in public, can afford to write 
so well in private, is miraculous—I shall take your books with me, 
and hope to tell you all I think and feel about them at Becken- 
ham. 

Bury Street, Monday Evening. 

LETTER II. 
On Mr Moore's Opera of M. P., or Blue Stocking—Mr Leigh Hunt's 
Feast of the Poets, &e. 
{Post-mark, 1811.] 

My Dear Sir,—It was my intention upon receiving the last 
letter with which you favoured me, to answer it bya visit, and that 
immediately; but 1 was hurried off to the country by the sickness 
of a friend; and since my return, I have been occupied in a way 
that makes me very unfit society for you—namely, in writing bad 











man of excessive sensibility, who wounded everybody’s feelings ? 
How would not fond servility have trembled at his dis- 

leasure, and been glad to take his blows? How would not all 

is claims, however ostentatious, have been admitted ? How his 
satires and private libels have been treasured up? How his friends 
resolved not to forsake him, in spite of the insults he dealt to 
them all round? Nay, how would not his very confessions of 
offence have been received with fond deprecating smiles as 
whims of his Lordship’s not to be thought of,—mystifications of 
dull rogues, merely at the expence of a few women, —singular, 
jocose humours, in which it pleased his Lordship to be tragic,—and 
generous instances of that desire to be thought ill of, which marked 
his hatred of hypocrisy, and theextreme simplicity and goodness 
of heart which was so natural to him. 

Times are changed. 
itself is altered, but because the assumptions of privileges and world- 
liness have received a blow such as was thought impossible, and 
men’s hearts have expanded before their new hopes, and will not 


suffer those who believed in truth and public virtue, to be any longer | 


at the mercy of their calumniators. 

Mr Moore, in his second volume, has ventured to speak of the 
“ unworthy alliance” which Lord Byron made with Mr Leigh Hunt 
*when he set up The Liberal, of the “ilross” of which that work was 
compounded, and of the “ taint” with which his Lordship’s pur'ties 
were to be infected by being mixed up in the same “ pot-au-feu.” 
These images of the pot and sauce-pan are natural to Mr Moore, 
though in his show-shops he takes care to put his fillagree in the 
window. It is furthermore to be gathered from Lord Byron’s corres- 
pondence, that Mr Moore represented the faculties of Mr Leigh Hunt 
for periodical writing as ‘‘ dead weight ;” and wherever the name of 
that person is mentioned, Mr Moore does it with infinite airs and 
assumptions. We have observed, that we do not care for Mr 
Moore’s opinion with regard to our writings. We should value it 
if we thought it sincere, upon a song or a squib. But whatever it 
may be in our power to do in other matters, we have a poor 
opinion of his knowledge of what ought to be done. 
bring additional reasons for it before we have finished these notices. 
Our immediate fobject is to shew the inconsistency between the 
opinicn which Mr Moore gave of Mr Leigh Hunt to Lord Byron 
after his former friend had fallen into adversity, and lost his” public 
influence, and the one which he expressed to Mr Leigh Huut him- 
self when lords came to visit him, and when Mr Moore thought his 
good word of consequence. We again request the reader to keep in 
mind what we have stated respecting the object of these articles. 
We do not wish to “ Sir,” or to bandy charges of this and 
that with Mr Moore, as the ladies “ Madam” each other 
in the Beggur’s Opera, when Mucheath is found out between 
them. We concede with hearty good-will his hero to Mr Moore, 
and the honours of what we suppose we are to call a “ wor- 
thy” alliance. But we do not choose to risk any detriment 
possible to this new “ dead-weight” of ours, The Tatler,—a germ, 


however poor, of precious promise of shelter to many heads; and in | 


order to take away the last remaining chance of an ill-effect of Mr 


oe . ‘ | 
Moore’s opinions upon those of the public, we shall shew how litt'e 


they are to be depended upon. His first volume may be forgotten 
by this time, and even in that volume, though there is the wish to 
think ill and to ridicule, Mr Moore has been compelled to be in- 
consistent by certain politic retrospections. He knew what his own 
conduct ‘had argued in the first instance: he was aware that Lord 
Byron possessed letters; though, perhaps, he had forgotten those 
in the possession of Mr Leigh Hunt; at all events he has ham- 
pered his reputation for sincerity beyond retrieval. The reader will 
see, by the letters we are about to lay before him, that he who 
talked to Lord Byron about “ dross,’ and “ taint,’ and “ dead- 
weight,” must, either to his Lordship or Mr Leigh Hunt, have been 
grossly insincere. Yet even this light is nothing to what he must 
appear in, when the reader sees his expressions of gratitude con- 
trasted with the warnings he afterwards gave the noble lord against 
a connection with his former friend, on account of his being at a 
disadvantage with the world. 

The letters commence in the year 1810, when Mr Leigh Hunt 


They are changed, not because the case | 


We shall | 


jokes for the galleries of the Lyceum. To make the galleries laugh, 
is in itself sufficiently degrading, but to ¢ry to make them laugh and 
Jail (which I fear will be my destiny) is deplorable indeed. The 
secret of it however is, that, upon my last return from Ireland, in 
one of those moments of weakness to which poets and their purses 
| are too liable, I agreed to give Arnold a piece for the summer, and 
| you may perceive by the lateness of my appearance, with what 
reluctance I have performed my engagement. 
It will no doubt occur to you, upon reading the first page of this 
note, that the whole purport of it is to ask for mercy ; but the kind 
| terms in which you have spoken of some things | have written, 
| make me too much interested in your sincerity to ask for, or wish, 
the slightest breach of it. I have no doubt that, in this instance 
you will treat me with severity, and I am just as sure that, if you 
| do, I shall have deserved it. Only say that you expected sumething 
| better from me, and I shall be satisfied. 
I must (though late) thank you for your last Reflector—the poem 
| to which you were good enough to direct my attentions, interested 
me extremely; there is nothing so delightful as those alternate 
sinkings and risings, both of feeling and style, which you have 
exhibited in those verses, and you cannot think how gracefully it 
becomes the high philosophy of your mind to saunter now and then 
among the flowers of poetry. Do indulge her with a tew more 
walks, I beseech you. 

I am afraid you look upon me as a bad politician, or you would 
likewise have bid me read the fine article, entitled (if 1 recollect 
right) “ A Retrospect of Public Affairs.”—It is most ably done— 
but you write too well for a politician—and it is really a pity to go 
to the expence of fudminating gold, when common gunpowder serves 
the purpose just as well. 
| IT -shall not call upon you now till I have passed the ordeal—but 

till then, and ever, believe me, my Dear Sir, 
Your’s with much esteem, 
Bury street, Saturday. Tuomas Moore. 
The fragment which Carpenter told you I had for the Reflector 
was wickedly political—Some of the allusions have now lost their 
hold, but you shall see it, and perhaps some.hing may, with your 
assistance, be yet made of it. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


LETTER III. 
On M. P. or the Blue Stocking. 

My Dear S1r,—I have not the least fear that you will make any 
| ungenerous use of the anxiety which I express with respect to your 

good opinion of me. I dare say you have read in the Times of 

yesterday the very well-written, and (I confess), but too just 

account which they give of the shooting of my fool’s-bolt on 

Monday. The only misrepresentation I can accuse them of (and 

that 1 feel very sensibly) is the charge of Royalism and courtier- 

ship which they have founded upon my foolish  clap-trap 

with respect to the Regent; — this has astonished me _ the 

more, as the Opera underwent a very severe cutting from the 
| Licenser for a very opposite quality to courtier-ship, and it is 
merely lest you should be led into a mistake (from the little con- 
sideration you can afford to give to such nonsense) that I trouble 
| you with this note. 
| If the child’s plea,—* Pll never do so again,” could soften criti- 
| cism, I may be depended upon from this moment, for a most hearty 
abjuration of the stage, and all its heresies of pun, equivoque, and 
| clap-trap :—however humble I may be in other departments of lite- 
| rature, [ am quite conscious of being contemptible in this 

Your’s, my Dear Sir, very truly, 

27 Bury street, Wednesday. Tuomas Moore. 

Did you receive a note I sent you about a week ago ? 


| 





LETTER IV. 


On the Feast of the Poets—Lord Moira, &c. 
(Post-mark, August 1812.) 
My Dear Sir,—I am sorry to find by your Examiner of last 
Sunday that you are ill, and I sincerely hope, both for the sake of 


* The Italics ia all the following letters are the writer’s ow.. 
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yourself and the world, that it is not an indispos ition of any serious 
nature.—I have very often since I left tow had thoughts of 
writing to you; not that I had anything to say, but merely to keep 
myself alive in your recollection, till some lucky jostle in our life’s 
journey throws us closer together than we have hitherto been. 
It is not true, however, that I have had nothing to say to you, for | 
have to thank you for your poem in the Reflector, which I would 
praise for its beauty, if my praises could be thought disinterested 
enough to please you—but it has won my heart rather too much 
to leave my judgment fair play; and the "ete of being praised 
by you, makes me incapable of returning the compliment :—all that 
I can tell you is, that your good opinion of me in general is paid 
back with interest ten-fold, and that my thoughts about you are so 
well known to those I live with, that I have the pleasure of finding 
you acknowledged among them by no other title than “ Moore’s 
Friend.” I suppose you have heard that I suddenly burst upon my 
acquaintances last spring, in the new characters of husband and 
father, and Lhope you will believe me, when I say that (though my 
little intercourse with you might have made such a confidence 
impertinent on my side,) I often wished to make you one of the 
very few friends who knew the secret of my happiness, and wit- 
nessed my enjoyment of it. I rather think too, that if you were 
acquainted with the story of my marriage, it would not tend to 
lower me from that place, which I am proud to believe, I hold in 
your esteem. I have got a small house and large garden here in 
the neighbourhood of Lord Moira’s fine library, and feel happy in 
the consciousness that I have indeed “mended my notions of 
pleasure,” and that I am likely, after all, to be what men like you 
approve. Mrs Moore and I have been for these ten days past on a 
visit to our noble neighbour, who is at length preparing for an old 
age of independence, by a manly and summary system of retrench- 
ment. He has dismissed nearly all his servants, and is retiring to a 
small house in Sussex, leaving his park and fine library here to 
solitude and me. How I have mourned over his late negotiation ! 
A sword looks crooked in water, and the weak 
Carlton House has given an appearance of obliquity even to Lord 
Moira—but both the sword and he may be depended on still—at 
least I think so. 

I was very much flattered by your taking some doggrel of mine 
out of the Morning Chronicle some months since, called “ The 
Insurrection of the Papers.” I don’t know whether you saw “The 
Plumassier’ about the same time. It was mine also, but not so 
good. I hope next year, when I have got over a work I am about, 
to help you with a few shafts of ridicule in the noble warfare you 
are engaged in, since I find that you have thought some of them 
not unworthy your notice. 

With best regards to Mrs Hunt and your Jittle child, for whom I 
could supply a companion picture ; 1 am, my Dear Sir, 

Most truly your’s, 
Tuomas Moore. 
I shall take the liberty of paying} the postage of this, lest it 
might not be received at the Office. 


Wednesday. 


[To be continued to-morrow, with further remarks.] 


THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Drory Lane.—Pizarro. — Davy Jones, or Harlequin and Mother Carey’s 
Chickens. 
Covenr Ganven.—Romeo and Juliet.—Harlequin Fat, and Harlequin Bat. 


French Prays—Haymarket THEATRE. 

We last night went with a good deal of expectation of amusement, 
and much love of faces newly arrived from Paris, to see the 
French actors begin their performances here forthe season, It was 
bad weather, which made us fear they might be baulked of some of their 
visitors; and when wearrived, we found but a gloomy box to sit in, 
from which we could not discern whether the house was full or 
not. The places immediately about us were not quite filled at a late 
hour. But there stood the performers on the stage, with the French 
faces which we had learnt doubly to like since the noble Revolution : 
we fancied them just arrived from that metropolis which has given 
every Frenchman a lustre in our eyes; and we shook hands with 
them in imagination,—we mean with two of them. As to the third, 
who was a lady, we embraced her. with all our heart,—that is to 
say, with as much of it as was left us by the rest of her country- 
women; which is a common meaning of the phrase de tout 
mon coeur, though not always with the same excuses. It 
was related among the anecdotes of the Great Week, that a 
Parisian lady being asked what she thought of the heroic workmen 
and artisans, exclaimed with enthusiasm, “ I could embrace them 
all!” Now this is what we felt towards the stage representatives 
of those fair Parisians, who assisted the heroes when they bled. 

Unfortunately during the first piece we saw but one of them ; 
for there were but three dramatis persone in it. It is called 
L’ Heériti’re (The Heiress), a comedy-vaudeville, or with songs 
(we explain these matters, because it is a pedantry to suppose that 
every one who is capable of relishing a good thing, is acquainted 
with a language); and it is written by Messrs. Scrise and G, 
DELAviGNE, one of those BEAUMONT and FLercuer partnerships 





medium of 


in little, the commonness of which in Paris appears so strange to 
our sulkier muses. 

This piece is very pleasant, and has a very simple and natural 
plot, for a farce. M. de Gourville (M. Benier St AuBERT), an 
elderly gentleman, accompanied by his nephew Gustave (M. Pav- 
LIN), who is fond of sporting, has taken the road to his country- 
house to enjoy the pleasures of the season, when he stops at the 
residence of a young widow, Madame de Melval (Mademoiselle Hgr- 
MINIE), who is destined by an uncle to be his ward and wife. The 
lady frankly confesses, that under all the circumstances of her 
widowhood, and after what shehas experienced of the levities of 
younger men, she is not unwilling to complete her uncle’s yiews ; 
but as she acknowledges with equal frankness that she is not in 
love; and as M. de Gourville has a passion for large incomes, 
and expects to have no more with her than one of ten 
thousand livres, he thinks it may be as well to transfer 
her to his nephew. He accordingly informs her that the young 
gentleman, who has only been in the house three days, and all that 
time occupied with his sporting, is in love with her. A/adame ,de 
Melval has great difficulty in believing this, especially as the nephew 
sleeps in her presence, scarcely ever speaks to her, and is riotously 
gay; but the uncle insists that it is true, that he only seems to 
sleep, has only unnatural fits of spirits, and eats nothing. At this 
juncture in comes Gustave, bawling for his breakfast. 

We will give a passage or two, as we proceed. 

‘ Gustave. Good morning, Madam ; Good morning, my dear uncle. 
So, nobody dreams of eating yet, eh? I’ve been in the breakfast- 
room, and it is one vast solitude. 

* Agatha (Madame de Mervav). We had a project, Sir, of going 
to breakfast at a little distance from the house, near the fountain. 

‘ Gourville. Ay, a good jolly luncheon, at two. 

‘ Gustave. Attwo! Good God, I can never go so long at that! 
(Gourville makes signs to him). It’s very well of you to shrug 
your shoulders, who lie in bed and all that; but I, who am scam- 
pering about the fields before day-light-—— 

* Agatha, How, Sir! 

* Gustave. Yes, Madam, I was at it at four this morning. 

‘ Gourville (to Agatha). I told you he never sleeps. 








‘ Gustave. No: your gardener will not let me. I told him to call 
me between six and seven, and he must needs come telling me at 
| four that [ had “ only two hours to sleep.”” I got in such a rage 
with the fellow! For you must know, Madam, I was in one of the 
finest sleeps I ever had in my life: aye, and dreams too. 

‘ Agatha. What, you dream then, Sir ? 

* Gustave. Oh yes, Madam. 

* Gourville. Come, now he’s making way. 

‘ Gustave. 1 dreamt I was in the middle of a battle, Madam, 
gaining a great victory. (Here he sings a song to that effect.) 

Agatha. (aside to Gourville) Very amiable no doubt, and, lively, 
my dear Sir; but there’s no love here. 

Gourville. Unnatural spirits, that’s all; forced animation. 

Gustave. Pm sure, Madame, you, who are so good and so 
amiable, would not, see me expire at your feet. Would you be good 
enough to stir these people a little ? 

Agatha. Sir, 1 fly to make them haste with your breakfast. 

Gustave (seizing her hand and kissing itas she is going out.) 
| Madam, you restore a dying man. 

The uncle is in despair at this scene. He reproaches Gustave 
with his want of gallantry, and is about to insinuate that Madame 
de Melval is in love with him, when the other, guessing his inten- 
tion, informs him that he shall remain insensible, for the fact is, 
that he hates women who full in love first. He likes one that makes 
conquest difficult. “ Well, my friend,” says the uncle, “ you may 
put up your tent here then; for I was going to tell you, that Madame 
de Melval regards you with aversion.” 

The nephew’s vanity is roused at this. He vows he will bring 
down her pride, made her love him, and then laugh at her. Being 
left to himself to pursue his project, he accordingly resolves upon 
eschewing breakfast, in order to exhibit the want of appetite, 
suitable to a lover:— for which purpose he takes a hunk 
of bread out of his pocket, such as sportsmen sometimes 
arm themselves with, and falls to eating it as fast as possible, for 
fear of being surprised. The lady comes in, and finds him pensively 
reading Racine. In a word, he now makes love as_ hard as he can ; 











and though he does not succeed immediately, has hopes. His 
uncle encourages him to make haste, by telling him that there is 
another lover in the case, from whom Agatha has just received an 
offer of marriage, to which she is about to return an answer in 
writing. Gustaves goes out to seek her. Meanwhile the uncle 
sits down to a packet of letters, which has just arrived for himself. 

But what a change does this packet make! One of the letters 
contains the last will and testament of his friead the uncle of 
Madam de Melval; and by this will he finds that {instead of being 
heiress to a mere ten thousand livres a year, she is sole legatee, and 
heiress to an income of upwards of a hundred thousand, 

He now curses the moment in which he recommended his 
nephew to make love, and instantly sets about undoing his work. 
He hears with alarm Guslave’s account of the promising look of his 
adventure; and afterwards, on finding him and Mad. de Melval 
together, is horrified at hearing her tell him, with a smile, in answer 
to his questions about the other lover,to go and fetch the letter 
she has written to him. The uncle seizes the moment of his 
absence, to inform her that his nephew’s passion is a joke,.and 
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that he is making sport of her. The disconcerted widow receives 
him accordingly on his return into the room, with such coldness, 
as to induce him to ask his uncle for an explanation. Gourville 
tells him, that the joke he intended for the lady, has recoiled on 
himself; for in fact she loves him as little as he does her. The 

oor nephew replies, that he really does love her : his intended joke 

as turned into a grave passion. uM. de Gourville, startled at this, re- 
solves upon getting him out of the way without more ado. He tells 
him he must in decency go ; the honour of the family demands that 
he must not stay to be despised: he goes out to order the post- 
coach, he sees the horses put to, he calls out to his nephew that he is 
ready to set off with him. Gustave in despair gets the servant to 
carry a note to Madame de Melval, who returns it unopened. 
“La Fleur,” says he, “ ten louis for yourself, and as many for the 
postillion, if he will dash off with my uncle immediately, a league 
and back again.” 

LaF. How, Sir! 


Gust. Twenty louis. 

LaF. But consider, Sir! 

Gust. It’s a wager. 

La F. Oh awager, is it? Then here goes. 


Enter Madame de Melval, without seeing Gustave, and laments 
aloud that she cannot help having an affection for him, and regretting | 
his departure. He comes forward, confesses what his plan had been, 
owns that he had been vanquished and made to repent it, and 
is explaining to her, as he thinks, his uncle’s conduct, when 
the latter is brought back by the postillion. The old gentleman puts 
the best face he can upon the matter, and produces the will, which 
makes Agatha stare at his virtue in having been able to marry, and 
yet renouncing her. The delighted nephew professes equal aston- | 
ishment, and both unite in overwhelming the bewildered speculator | 
with torrents of acknowledgment. 

We have left ourselves no room to expatiate on the neatness, 
compactness, and surprising turns of this very agreeable piece ; nor 
even to criticise the new actors whom we saw; which is not 
amiss; for we should not like to make objections to foreign 
performers, without taking into consideration the difference of na- 
tional acting, and all which might reasonably render our ‘opinion 
doubtful, especially on a first night: and we are obliged to say 
that we were disappointed in the performance of this first 
piece. Thesecond promised better, but we did not stop 
it, knowing that we should have room to criticise but one 
piece at a time, which luckily suits a paper published so 
often as ours: and besides, we could not get a book of it, which 
we confess to be necessary to our due appreciation of a language, 
which we are more in the habit of reading than of hearing. 





Rochefoucauld has said that hypocricy is the homage which vice 
pays to virtue. Might it not also be said of those writings which 
endeavour to represent prejudices as useful, that they are the hom- 
age which absurdity pays to good sense ?— Yellow Ducarf. 

Deticacy IN Conversation. — There is speaking well, 
speaking easily, speaking justly, and speaking seasonably. 
It is offending ‘against the last, to speak of entertainments before 
the indigent; of sound limbs and health before the infirm; of 


houses and lands before one who has not so much as a dwelling ; 








in a word, to speak of your prosperity before the miserable; this 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 





This Evening, the Comedy of 
THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 
(B eee 
Lady Teazle, Miss CHESTER, Lady Sneerwell, Mrs FAUCIT, 
Mrs Candour, Mrs Orger, Maria, Miss Mordaunt, Maid, Mrs Webster. 
Sir Peter Teazle, Mr FARREN, Sir Oliver Surface, Mr DOWTON, 
Joseph Surface, Mr MACREADY, Charles Surface, Mr WALLACK, 

Sir Benjamin Backbite, Mr HARLEY, Crabtree, Mr W. Bennett, 
Careless, Mr Yarnold, Rowley, Mr Younge, Moses, Mr Webster, Trip, Mr Balls, 
Snake, Mr Thompson, Sir Harry, (with a Song) Mr SINCLAIR 
Previous to the Comedy, (3rd time in this Country) F. Schneider’s Overture to “ A 
la Chasse.” 


To conclude with the New Splendid Christmas Comic Pantomime, called 
DAVY JONES, 
OR HARLLEQUIN AND MOTHER CAREY’S CHICKENS. 
[By Mr W. Barrymore.] 
The Overture and Music, by Mr R. Hughes. 

Columbines, Misses BARNETT and BASEKE. 

Harlequin, Mr HOWELL, Pantaloon, Mr T. BLANCHARD, 
Clowns, Messrs SOUTHBY and E. J. PARSLOE. 


To-morrow, Werner; and the Pantomime. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


This Evening, the New Grand Comic Opera, (in Three Acts) called 
CINDERELLA. 
The Music, by Rossini. 
Cinderella, Miss INVERARITY, Clorinda, Miss CAWSE, 
Thisbe, Miss HUGHES, Fairy Queen, Miss H. CAWSE. 
‘elix, Mr WILSON, Baron Pumpolino, MrG.PENSON, Pedro, Mr KEELEY, 
Alidoro, Mr G. STANSBURY, Dandini, Mr MORLEY. 


To conclude with the New Grand and Comic Pantomime, called 
HARLEQUIN FAT, AND HARLEQUIN BAT. 
(By Mr Farvey.] 
The Overture and Music, by Mr G. Stansbury. 
With a Speaking Opening. {By Mr ase Characters by 
Mr BAKER and Mr KEELEY. 
Columbine, Miss LOUISA JOHNSTONE, 
Harlequin, Mr ELLAR, Clown, Mr PAULO, Pantaloon, Mr BARNES. 








To-morrow, Fazio; and Harlequin Fat or Harlequin Bat. 


ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


This Evening, an entirely New Historical Burletta, called 
MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
Mary Stuart, (Queen of Scots) Miss FOOTE, 
Lady Douglas, Mrs Knight, Catherine Seyton, Miss Pincott, 
Lady Fleming, Miss King, Mattie, Miss Kilrey, Moggy, Miss Langley, 
Jenny, Miss Slater. Lord George Douglas, Mr Fredericks, 
Lord Lindsay, Mr Brougham, Sir Robert Melville, Mr Worrel, 
Lord Ruthven, Mr Beckwith, Roland, Mr Raymond, Drysdale, Mr Newcombe. 
Sandy, Mr J. Knight. 
To which will be added, a Grand Allegorical Burletta, in One Act, entitled 
OLYMPIC REVELS. 
(By Mr PLancue.} 
Pandora, Madame VESTRIS. 
To be followed by a Comic Burletta, called 
THE LITTLE JOCKEY, 
Arinette, Miss FOOTE, in which she will sing, “ The Boy in yellow wins the day,” 
Clotilda, Miss Nursey, Maue, Miss Kibrey. 

Tne Baron D’Acourt, Mr W. VINING, 

De Limburg, Mr Paget, Floriville, by a Gentleman, 
Denis, Mr W. Young, 


Jocose, Mr Collier, 
Pierre, Mr Brown. 


The whole to conclude with a Comic Burletta, called 
CLARISSA HARLOWE, 


Clarissa Harlowe, Mrs GLOVER, Mrs Harlowe, Miss Fitzwalter. 


conversation is cruel, and the comparison which naturally rises in | Clerimont, Mr Raymond, Mr Harlowe, Mr Paget, Captain Cape, Mr W. VINING 


them betwixt their condition and yours, is excruciating —Bruyére. 
We measure the excellency of other men, by some excellency we 

conceive to be in ourselves. Nash, a poet, poor enough (as poets 

used to be) seeing an Alderman with his gold chain, upon his great 


horse, by way of scorn, said to one of his companions,—* Do vou | 


see yon fellow, how goodly, how big he looks; why that fellow 
cannot make a blank verse.’”’-—Selden’s Tuble- Talk 


PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


This Evening, a Domestic Burletta, in two Acts, called 
THE WRECK ASHORE. 
Act 1.—WInTER. 
Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 
Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, 
Walter Barnard, Mr HEMMINGS, 
Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE. 
to occur between each Act.] 
—SuMMER. 
Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 
Blackadder, Mr S. SMITH, 


Alice, Mrs YATES, 
Dame Barnard, Mr DALY. 
Miles Barnard, Mr YATES, 
Captain Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, 
[A lapse of Five Years is 1 
Act. Il, 


Alice, Mrs YATES, 
Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, 
Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE, 
Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, Walter, Mr HEMMINGS. 
To which will be added, a New Comic Burletta, called 
WAS I TO BLAME? 
Julia, Mrs YATES, Melville, Mr YATES, 
Lord Charles Everard, Mr Hemmings, Mathew Multiply, Mr Bayne. 
After which, the Comic Burletta, called 
A DEAD SHOT. 
Louisa Lovetrick, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, in which character she will introduce her 
celebrated Description of “« A Sunday Concert.” 
Chatter, Miss DALY. 
Captain Cannon, Mr BAYNE, 
Mr Wiseman, MrS. SMITH, Charles, Mr V. WEBSTER. 


To conclude with a New Grand and Comic Christmas Pantomime, called 
GRIMALKIN THE GREAT. 
(By Mr Buckstone}. 
The Overture and Music by G. H. Rodwell. 
Columbine, Miss STALLARD. 
Harlequin, Mr GIBSON. 


Clown, Mr SANDERS, Pantaloon, Mr KING. 


Mr Hector Timid, Mr BUCKSTONE, 





SURREY THEATRE. 





| This Evening, an entirely new Drama, entitled 


NANCY OF PORTSMOUTH. 
Nancy Bloomfield, Miss SOMERVILLE, The Widow Crabjuice, Mad. SIMON, 
Constantia, MissJordan, kitty Bustle, Miss Vincent, in which she will sing 
« Oh men! what silly things ye are,” Old Margery, Mrs Rogers, 
Becky Sims, Miss Rummens. Sir Edward Gayton, Mr Gough, 
Frederick Gayton, Mr Edwin, Captain Splashaway, Mr Hicks, 
Joe Barton, Mr C. Hill, Fiery Ned, Mr D. Pitt, Tim Tipple, Mr VALE, 
Bounce, Mr Rogers, Capt. Friendly, Mr Lee, Tapwell, Mt Hobbs, 
Jemmy Gonimble, Madile. Rosier, Long Bill, Mr Almar, Short Bill, Mr Webb. 
After which, a new Comic Drama, entitl d 
“PS. COME TO DINNER.” 
Charlotte, Miss Vincent, Fanny, Miss Ellis, Mrs Pickwick, Madame Simon, 
Mrs Bobbin, Miss Rummens, Betty, Mrs Rogers. 
Sir Gregory Gander, Mr D. PITT, Capt. Court’em, Mr Honor, Scapin, Mr C. Hill, 
Lackbrain, Mr Rogers, Peter Pickwick, Mr VALE, Tim Bobbin, Mr WILLIAMS, 
Hob, Mr Emded, Harry, Mr Hicks. Snooz’em, Mr Gough. 


To conclude with, a New splendid Comic Christmas Pantomime, entitled, 
THE NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 
[By Mr W. Barrymore]. 
The Overture and Music by Mr Blewitt. 
Columbine, Mademoiselle ROSIER. 
Harlequin, Mr HONOR, Clown, Mr T. HILL, 
Pantaloon, Mr ASBURY, Zany, Mr GRAMMER. 


| 


To-morrow, Nancy of Portsmouth; The Adopted Child; and the Pantomime. 





Cosurc THEatre. — The Gambler’s Life— Jonathan 
Dobson—Harlequin Silver Penny. 
THEATRE.—Skimmer of the Seas.— 
Harlequin and Mother Goose. 
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